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THE FIRST AMERICAN CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST. 



In the year 1812 a volume in folio, with numerous colored 
plates, was published in London, with the following title : " Gre- 
cian Remains in Italy, a Description of Cyclopian Walls and of 
Roman Antiquities. With topographical and picturesque Views 
of Ancient Latium. By J. J. Middleton." In the Introductory 
Chapter the author says that it is his intention to give an idea 
of those monuments in Latium which are of a date anterior to 
Roman greatness. In work of this kind, he says, " The artist is 
perhaps of more real use than the scholar. I for this reason 
adopted the plan of making a collection of very accurate draw- 
ings. The views, therefore, which are now offered to the public 
are not meant merely to accompany the text; they are the prin- 
cipal object of this publication. I write, because I have drawn." 
He adds: "These sketches were executed during the years 1808 
and 1 809 ; and it is more than is absolutely necessary to add 
that the country they are intended to give an idea of was vis- 
ited in the company of two English gentlemen, then resident at 
Rome; but I am happy to seize every opportunity of assuring 
them how much I value their friendship, and how pleasing it 
is to me to recollect the days I passed with them." This sen- 
tence contains in the word " English " the sole indication which the 
volume affords that the author himself was not an Englishman. 
The book has an air of good breeding, taste, and learning, which 
mark its writer as a gentleman, but afford no hint as to his country. 

The volume appeared at an unfortunate moment for obtaining 
the notice it deserved. The last years of the struggle with Napo- 
leon were too full of immediate interest to permit much attention 
to antiquity. The war between the United States and Great Britain 
for three years interrupted the literary as well as the political 
relations between the two countries. Mr. Middleton's book may 
have attracted the regard of a few scholars and artists; but it 
disappeared from view before its value was recognized, and before 
securing for its author the repute which he deserved. His name 
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is not found in Allibone's Dictionary ; his book is not mentioned 
by Lowndes, Brunet, or Graesse ; C. O. Muller, Stark and Beinaeh 
in their respective Manuals make no reference to the work, or to 
the writer. A brief and insufficient notice of Mr. Middleton is 
contained in Appleton's Cyclopaedia; but his name has been gen- 
erally forgotten, and his work has been unknown to those who have 
followed him in the same field of study. Even if his book had 
little original value, had become antiquated, and were now super- 
seded, it would still deserve to be rescued from oblivion, as the 
first contribution made by an American to the knowledge of 
classical antiquity. But it deserves this for itg own sake: the 
accuracy and excellence of the drawings reproduced in it give it 
such permanent worth that it may well form the corner-stone of 
the growing library of American treatises on classical archaeology, 
while its author's name properly stands at the head of the fast 
lengthening list of American investigators of the "monuments 
of former men " in the Old World. 

Mr. John Izard Middleton belonged to the well-known South 
Carolinian family, long distinguished alike for its historic public 
service and for the hereditary high culture of its leading mem- 
bers. He was the son of the patriot, and signer of the Declara- 
ration of Independence, Arthur Middleton, and was born in 1785. 
He lost his father in his infancy, and, like him, received his col- 
lege education at Cambridge, England. From the University he 
proceeded to the Continent, and in Italy and France he spent 
the greater part of his life. Endowed by nature with uncommon 
gifts, which he had cultivated to advantage, he found ready 
access to good society, and was received on terms of intimacy in 
circles into which foreigners seldom gained entrance. He sought 
for no public distinctions, and spent the greater part of his life 
in elegant, if not indolent, leisure. With his facile powers and 
varied gifts, with all the graces and accomplishments of culture, 
it would seem that he needed only ambition to secure the repute 
for which he did not care. He died in Paris in 1849. His 
body was brought to America, aud buried in the family vaults 
at Middleton Place, on Ashley Biver, in South Carolina. The 
house was burned and the vaults dishonored by the Union troops 
in 1864; and among the family memorials M'hich were then mis- 
erably dispersed or destroyed were some of the beautiful drawings 
of Mr. Middleton. 
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It was soon after quitting Cambridge that he went to reside in 
Italy. The attention of students of antiquity had lately been 
drawn to the prehistoric walls in Latium by the researches of M. 
Petit-Radel. To these walls this scholar had given the name of 
Cyclopean, because they seemed to him to exhibit the same char- 
acter as those of Tiryns, Mycenae, and other ancient Greek sites, 
which the Greek writers themselves had attributed to the mythi- 
cal race of Cyclopes. Observing the methods of construction of 
these primitive walls, the evidences of comparative antiquity 
which they afforded, and the sites where they were found, he con- 
ceived the idea that they were in truth the work of the Pelasgi, 
a race which up to this time had appeai'ed scarcely less mythical 
than the Cyclopes themselves. French scholarship at this time 
was not at its best, "L'etude de l'Antiquit6 6tait alors chez 
nous en train de renaitre:" says Sainte-Beuve, speaking of the 
First Empire. M. Petit-Radel was something of a pedant, and 
his conclusions were suspected as resting on too narrow a basis of 
evidence. Published in the "Magasin encyclopedique " in 1804 
and subsequent years, they at first met with little acceptance, 
especially from German archaeologists ; and it was not until the 
subsequent investigations of Dodwell and Gell in Greece and the 
islands of the Mediterranean had confirmed his views, that the 
Pelasgic origin of these ancient walls came to be regarded as prob- 
able, and that a division of them was established into three or four 
different orders, according to the shaping and laying of their stones. 

Dodwell, who had previously visited Greece, was one of the 
" English gentlemen " in whose company Mr. Middleton had 
drawn and studied the Latian walls. He did not fail to note the 
resemblance between the Cyclopean work of one land and the 
other; but it was not till 1818 that he published his excellent 
"Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece," in which he 
drew attention once more to these oldest remains of European 
civilization. Had the publication of Mr. Middleton's observa- 
tions been equally delayed, they might have been as well received and 
remembered. His book was the first, so far as I am aware, in which 
the conclusions of M. Petit-Radel were supported by fresh evidence 
and illustrated by accurate drawings. In his opening chapter he 
says : — 

" Pausanias was the first who gave the generic term Cyclopian to 
walls of the nature of those we treat of; bat I believe no regular system 
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was built upon the observation of their singularity, until about twelve 
years ago, when Mr. Petit Radel, a member of the National Institute in 
Paris, published a memoir on the subject ; in this tract he terms them 
' Constructions polygones, irregulieres,' and endeavors to prove, first, that 
they have no connection with the 'opus incertum' of Viiruvius; and 
secondly, that they are the remains of monuments built by the Pelasgians. 

" The first part is very easily established, and is evident to any person 
who has seen the two modes of construction, as the ' opus incertum ' is 
only the embryo of the ' opus reticulatum,' and differs from the Cyclo- 
pian in being composed of small bricks, which are joined by mortar ; 
whereas the Cyclopian walls are built of immense stones, five, ten, fifteen, 
and occasionally twenty feet long, without any cement, but joined by the 
nicety of the squaring, and kept together by their own weight. Alberti 
has mentioned these walls in his Roman Antiquities (B. I., c. 3); and 
Piranesi, when he speaks of them, calls them erroneously ' opus incertum.' 

"His second theory is scarcely less established, according to my 
opinion, by the circumstantial evidence of the similarity between these 
walls and those of many towns in Greece. There is scarcely any doubt 
of their being of Grecian origin, on account of this similarity, and 
because those walls are not to be found in any part of the Roman 
territory, except in that tract of country which Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus tells us was peopled by Pelasgian colonies." 

" The mystery," adds Mr. Middleton, " that envelops this par- 
ticular branch of the history of arts adds very much to the 
interest it inspires; . . . the Greeks themselves could have known 
little more of them " than we, " since they attributed them to 
the hands of giants." 

The third and fourth chapters of Mr. Middleton's book are 
occupied with a discussion of the original inhabitants of Latium 
and of the first Latin kings. They are full of the flavor of a 
fine old-fashioned learning, a little dry with age, but giving evi- 
dence of a love for the classics and an acquaintance with them 
more common among young gentlemen eighty or a hundred years 
ago than at the present day. In his fifth chapter, when Mr. 
Middleton sets out from Rome to Albano, the Roman poets are 
his chosen companions, while the road and the scene derive their 
chief interest for him from their ancient poetic and historic asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. Middleton's course led him along the Appian Way, through 
Albano, to the Lake of Nemi and its environs, thence to Velle- 
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tri, and so by Lake Giuliano to Cora. Here the true Cyclopean 
region begins. Cora, Nbrba, Segni, Alatri, Ferentino, crowning 
their steep hills with mighty walls, hardly out of sight one from 
the other, show how dense the local Pelasgic population must have 
been of old, how long and terrible were its wars, and how high 
was the civilization which needed the protection of defences so 
elaborate in design, so enormous in scale, and which required such 
vast and protracted effort, and such immense labor for their con- 
struction. At Cora, with the exception of a single square tower, 
the walls that now remain were raised for the purpose of support- 
ing the hill. At Norba there is an enormous gate, and in general 
the walls "are very well preserved and are a fine specimen of 
Cyclopian work." The remains at Segni and at Alatri are of 
more importance. They are fully described and carefully illus- 
trated by Mr. Middleton ; and it seems worth while to quote a 
portion of his account of them to show the character of his 
archaeological observations. 

" The hill on which Segni is situated is very steep, and we were nearly 
two hours ascending its barren sides. . . . The modern town of Segni 
lies enclosed within the ancient walls, but does not occupy half the space 
of the ancient city. As usual, in the places where Cyclopian remains 
are found, the site cannot be better adapted for defence ; as, with the 
exception of the gate by which you enter modern Segni, the other 
entrances were placed immediately on the edge of the steep sides of the 
mountain. . . . The walls are of the highest antiquity. Of the first 
style of the Cyclopian, which is formed of rude masses of stone piled up 
in order to form a wall, I have seen nowhere such remains, except a 
portion of a wall at Cora, and another at Palestrina." . . . The walls 
form " an enclosure of upwards of two miles in circumference. We 
found eight ancient gates, of which four had their architraves perfect. 
We dng to the bases of these four, and found that the earth had in gen- 
eral encroached from two to three feet. . . . The first and largest gate, 
vulgarly called Porta Saracena, ... is about ten feet high and eight 
feet wide, and is composed of five enormous blocks, — two upright, two 
inclining to an angle of about forty degrees, while the fifth forms the 
architrave, which appears carelessly thrown across." The second, third, 
and fourth gates are smaller, with no striking peculiarities. "We come 
now to a small pointed gate, placed in a wall which serves to prop 
the earth. The point at the top is formed, on one side by a stone which 
makes, with the upright, an obtuse angle, and on the other by a curve 
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as regularly formed as that of the Gothic-pointed arch. The entrance in 
this gate, as in several others, is not immediately straight, but sideways, so 
that, of the stones which form the corners, one has an acute and the other 
an obtuse angle." 

Mr. Middleton, after describing the remaining gates, speaks of 
the ancient substruction of the modern church and makes an in- 
structive observation. 

" I observed near this church, as in several other places in Segni where 
the Cyclopian work had been in part demolished, a peculiarity which 
may throw some light upon the mode of construction of these remote 
nations whenever they wished to attain any additional strength or solidity. 
On the interior surface of the stones, which have been left uncovered by 
the demolition of the upper part of the wall, are oblong holes cut in the 
block, some about eight or ten inches long, an inch wide, and from two or 
three deep. By conceiving that the upper stone, which fitted upon these, 
was hollowed in the same manner, it would allow space for the introduc- 
tion of a piece of wood or iron, about ten inches long, by four or six 
broad ; and this, tightly incased within the wall, prevented the stones 
from being removed ont of their place by any external injury." 

Proceeding now to Alatri, — 

"As you enter the gate of San Pietro, a peculiarity is observable 
which is afforded by none of the above-mentioned towns. On the 
exterior and interior walls, adjacent to the gate, are two bassi rilievi, 1 
which are almost defaced by time ; but which, after having been ac- 
curately examined, both on the spot and through the means of a cast 
of a mould taken from one of them, are determined by the antiquaries to 
be the 

'Custos furum atque avium, cum falce saligna.' — Oeorg. IV. 110. 

. . . The citadel on the side where this gate is situated is defended by a 
very high bastion, which supports the platform of the ancient level, and 
the gate is opened in this bastion. The whole of this bastion, which ex- 
tends in equal dimensions round the greatest part of the citadel, is formed 
of immense polygonal blocks ; and the stone, which forms the architrave 
of the gate, is nearly fifteen feet and a half in length, seven feet broad, 
and seven feet thick. The thickness of the wall, at the place you enter by 
this gate, is forty-three feet." 

1 Mr. Middleton gives a plate representing the gate, with these reliefs. Its per- 
fect accuracy is confirmed by a recent photograph taken by Mr. W. J. Stillman, 
whose studies of Pelasgic walls have probably been wider and more thorough than 
those of any other living archaeologist. 
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On the opposite side of the citadel is a small gate, upon the archi- 
trave of which is a carving of one of those "satyrica signa," 
which till a late period the Romans were accustomed to represent 
in similar places " contra invidentium effascinationes." " The del- 
icacy of one of the bishops of Alatri induced him to deface this 
very curious monument of antiquity, and it is now precisely in 
the state in which I have represented it." A photograph by Mr. 
Stillman, of this gate affords evidence of the extraordinary accu- 
racy of Mr. Middleton's drawing. Every block of the gate and 
the adjoining wall appears in the engraving not less exactly than 
in the photograph itself; and the comparison of these two repre- 
sentations, as well as of others where Mr. Stillman has taken the 
same view, establishes the entire trustworthiness of Mr. Middleton's 
plates. 1 

With a description of the rock-cut tombs of "Valmontone, of the 
remains at Palestrina, and of the objects of interest on the way 
between this latter town and Rome, Mr. Middleton concludes his 
work. 

Twenty-two- years after the publication of his volume, some of 
the same drawings which had been reproduced in it were once more 
engraved, in an inferior style, for the well-known posthumous work 
of Mr. Dodwell, on the Cyclopean, or Pelasgic, Remains in Greece 
and Italy. 2 The book contains no reference to the young American 
who had been the companion of its author in the study of Latian 
antiquities, and whose own book had failed to secure the attention it 
deserved. 

Charles Eliot Norton. 



1 This exactness was attained by him by means of the camera obscura. " The 
greater part of my outlines," he says, " indeed, I may say all the distances and 
those parts of the picture which require the accuracy of the antiquary more than 
the grace of the artist," are secured by this mechanical process. " I afterwards re- 
touched them on the spot, and gave that grace of detail which it was impossible to 
attain while the paper was under the lens." The engravings were colored by hand 
to resemble the original drawings. 

"The full title of this work is, "Views and Descriptions of the Cyclopian, 
or Pelasgic, Eemains in Greece and Italy; with constructions of a later period: 
from drawings by the late Edward Dodwell, Esq., F. S. A., London, 1834. 131 
plates and 34 pages of letter-press, folio." 



